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NOTE. 


The main purpose of this book is to pro- 
vide an accurate and useful reproduction 
of the Roman Alphabet. The highest point 
of perfection of this is seen in the lettering 
on the Trajan Column, which has become 
the fundamental source upon which the 
design of almost all forms of modern let- 
tering and type is based. The variations 
of character and design in lettering which 
have been evolved since the Trajan Column 
panel was incised are innumerable. A few 
are shewn here for comparison with their 
classic progenitor. For a further study of 
the art of lettering, whether from an his- 
torical or a practical standpoint, the reader 
is referred to the list of volumes which 
follows Plate XX XI of this book. 
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PREPAGCK:. 


While these pages were in the press, a daily newspaper, fulminating against the 
curriculum of the schools of the country, scornfully referred to children wasting their 
time in “printing” while they might have been doing useful things like sums or 
spelling. That accusation lacks weight, when on all kinds of documents from passports 
to business orders, we are adjured to print our names in capitals. There is evidently 
some use in printing, an advantage in legibility and avoidance of confusion over 
ordinary running hand with its loops and flourishes. One iarge London firm has its 
customers’ names printed on its accounts, and the practice is growing. But printing 
does not come by nature; clear and legible forms must be taught, for bad printing is 
less easily read than script. While in mid-Wales recently, I saw in a small county 
store, a list of commodities neatly and clearly printed, and I learned it was the work of 


afpupil at the village school. 


It is evidently no waste of time to teach “ printing,” work which promotes 
legibility, and develops appreciation of- fine form. There is classic feeling in the 


Roman alphabet as much as in the architecture and sculpture. 


I have to thank the authorities of the Victoria & Albert Museum for permission 
to photograph their fine cast of the panel of lettering from the Trajan Column; my 
thanks are also due to Mr. Percy J. Smith for permission to use a page from his 
“Lettering and Writing,” and to Mr. A. E. Payne for several pages from his book 
on lettering; also to Messrs. W. H. Caslon & Co., Ltd., and to Messrs. C. W. Shortt & 
Co., Ltd., of Fulwood Place, London, W.C., for the Forum, Cloister and Goudy Old 
Style alphabets, for which types they are the sole English agents. 


ALLEN W. SEABY, 


September, 1925. 
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THE ROMAN ALPHABET. 


The revival of lettering is not one of the least uninteresting movements in the 
field of modern art. It was William Morris who gave the first impetus, and his 
Kelmscott press set up at a time when lettering was at a low ebb, although ruthlessly 
suppressed at the very moment of his death, yet led eventually to a greater interest in 
printing and a corresponding activity in the designing of type. Mr. Johnston’s book 
on writing, lettering and illuminating focused interest in what had almost ceased to 
be an art until Morris practised it—the writing of script with a wide cut pen, and the 
embellishment of the page with ornament and gilding. The work was taken up by the 
schools of art, and from thence it spread to the schools of the country, leading to a 
controversy between the adherents of the ordinary running hand, and the exponents of 
the new “ script,” a controversy not yet settled. 

This attention given to the forms of letters has had its effect on all the crafts 
which have had to do with lettering, such as shop-front work, and printing, whether 
of books or newsprint. 

Previous to this revival, especially on signboards and posters, one saw how 
ignorance and vulgarity could debase lettering. Strange, amorphous shapes appeared, 
their designers thinking apparently that it was the correct thing for modern letters to 
be unlike any which had gone before; as if there were no standard of form at all. But 
there 1s a standard, and the very name “roman,” which the typefounders use, tells us 
whence it came. The twenty or so forms, usually called “ square capitals,’ have come 
down to us, as it were, from heaven, and we can meddle with them only at the peril of 
being both illegible and inartistic. 

A certain difficulty has arisen, largely through the enthusiasm of the advocates 
of formal writing with a broad pen. They are apt to be captivated by the charm and 
variety of the medizval letter, qualities created by the free handling of the pen. 
Especially noticeable are the rounded forms of D, FE, M, N, cropping up with an old- 
fashioned air among the letters which have undergone less alteration. They may be 
excused if made with the pen, but in modern type or brushwork, they are out of place. 
They suggest, what is sometimes actually the case, that the designer is not quite sure 
of the shapes of the Roman alphabet. It may be noted that the same thing happened 
in Byzantine times, these rounded forms occurring, not only in manuscripts, but in 
inscriptions both on coins and stone monuments. 

Let us suppose that the course of civilization had taken a different turn, that 
instead of the world writing its books by hand for many hundreds of years, the printing 
press had been invented at the time the square capitals had settled into their final form. 
There is nothing fanciful in this supposition; the wonder is rather that the intelligence 
and genius of the ancients did not lead them to discover and apply this and many other 
forces which we consider as especially the fruition of our own times. Probably they 
disregarded the possibility of the printing press and other inventions, because their 
minds were occupied with other things, to them more important. 

But if a press had been set up in classic times and types had been cut, so far as 
capital letters were concerned, we should have perceived little difference between theirs 
and ours, for our capitals are borrowed from theirs, at second-hand through the 
Renaissance. 


THE ROMAN ALPHABET. 


Archeologists have endeavoured to trace, with more or less success, a continuity 
from the earliest picture writing of the Egyptians to the Roman alphabet. It will suffice 
to say here that the Roman characters followed modifications similar to those under- 
gone by the Greek and allied alphabts. The first Roman inscriptions were in Greek 
character, but quite early we find stone-cut letters beginning to take on the forms 
familiar to us. For a long period the uses of regularity and symmetry were but dimly 
understood. The letters meandered along without conforming to a level. They leaned 
over at an angle, and the inscription was written from left to right or right to left as 
was more convenient to the writer. Sometimes the alternate lines changed direction, 
the letters facing right-about accordingly. 


CONWEVOLESCIFIO 
IDILES‘COSOL: CESOR 


The above inscription (259 B.C.) shows that the use and beauty of curves have 
been recognised. Previous to this period, such letters as S, R, C, D and even O had 
been straight-lined forms, and P in this inscription still retains its angularity. The 
cross strokes of letters like E and F slanted obliquely as L still does in the example. 
While the advantages of a level alignment are dimly perceived, some letters were still 
allowed to break the horizontality of the arrangement. 


The square capitals once crystallized in form and arrangement, a uniformity 
obtained, extraordinary in the absence of any actual standard of reference. Even in 
the outlying parts of the Empire, in Britain, for instance, the character is often indis- 
tinguishable from one cut in Rome itself. 


Of all the inscriptions, that on the base of the Trajan Column (circa 117 
A.D.) has attracted most attention by reason of its beauty of form and arrangement. 
It consists of six rows of capitals, spaced on a rectangular slab. To correct the 
apparent diminution of size caused by perspective, the uppermost rows were cut with 
a taller character than the lower, so that from below all the letters of the inscription 
appear the same size. 


Everything in this inscription (Frontispiece) which sets forth the titles of the 
emperor Trajan, gives proof that the designer was an artist. Whether he executed it 
as well as designed it cannot be known certainly, but in all probability he did, for the 
curves are cut with a sweep and refinement which betray keen appreciation of their 
beauty. No compasses were used in setting out the letters. There has been a constant 
attempt during the Renaissance and since, to formalize the capitals, to make them, as 
it were, “ fool-proof,” the idea being that anyone with a rule and compass could con- 
struct a perfect alphabet. Albert Durer, among others, took considerable trouble in 
drawing one out, even working the serifs or bracketed finishings with arcs of tiny 
circles; and owing to his sense of proportion, and the way he arranged his “ thicks ” 
and “thins,” he produced a fine alphabet and one worthy of close study (p. 8). 
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‘But the compass-made alphabet inevitably loses in interest, in variety of shape 
and adaptability in relating one letter with another. It is to be deplored that among the 
many copies of the Trajan alphabet, which have been made of late, this freedom of 
curve is often ignored, and tamed down into arcs of circles. The copyists, one might 
imagine, deemed the Trajan letterer to have been a little weak in his curves, and did 
their best, or worst, to correct them. 


The curves of his C, G and S are subtle and the same may be said of his D, a 
magnificent letter. None of the O’s are true circles. The letters M and N preserve the © 
more logical pointed gables, although in contemporary and even earlier inscriptions 
these letters can be found with flattened tops, as in Renaissance and modern capitals. 


On the question of which came first, stone-cut or pen-made letters, the inscrip- 
tion gives clear evidence of an early use of the broad pen which we know to have been 
used from Egyptian times. (In one of the Egyptian rooms of the British Museum is 
an interesting group of writing and painting utensils showing reed pens, brushes, colour 
slabs and the like). The swinging of the O, so that the thinnest parts do not touch the 
top and bottom horizontal guiding lines, is just what happens if, with a broad pen one 
forms the letter. It has the advantage of obviating the weak effect that occurs when 
only the thinnest parts of the curved letters touch top and bottom lines. 


Other vestiges of the pen are the upper serifs of the T both pointing to the left, 
but, of course, the ‘‘ thicks ” and “‘ thins” of all the letters are the clearest evidence of 
a pen origin. It might be mentioned here that early in the study of the forms of the 
alphabet, one should commit to memory the rule that all the thick straight strokes move 
down from left to right, except of course the thick stroke of Z, which thus forms the 
inevitable exception, unless we look at it from the side, when it is seen to be like N, and 
in that case may be said to follow the rule. 


Another method of settling this question of the oblique strokes is to fix in the 
mind that the thick stroke of V is on the left; all but Z follow this rule, even A if thought 
of as V upside down. 


Renaissance and modern capital alphabets show two thicknesses in each letter, 
alternating strokes being wide and narrow. But the Trajan writer was not quite 
certain of, or strict in, his alternation. He made his N’s with three thick strokes, and 
this again suggests pen construction. It is difficult and tiresome to turn the pen round 
when making a vertical stroke, and for hundreds of years after, in what are called 
the uncial alphabets, the character, for instance, in which the gospels were written, the 
N is written with three thick strokes. But his first stroke of M is thin, as the pen 
would write it, because it leans forward. M is another instance of his mannerisms or 
his subtlety; the last stroke inclines more than the first. Other refinements are shewn 
in the proportions and divisions of some of the letters. The cross-bar of E comes just 
a fraction above the half-way line, while the two arms of S seem equal, though on 
turning the letter upside down it will be seen that the upper arm is distinctly smaller. 
The Trajan writer made, however, unlike some modern letterers, the upper loop of B 
much smaller than the lower, perhaps to differentiate distinctly that letter from R, and 
to further this object, he made the loop of R big; its cross-bar comes below the middle 
line. 

His P should be noted and its unjoined loop, showing its origin. We think of 
P as R without its tail, but this period was nearer the origins of the letters, and recog- 
nised the differences between them. 
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In regard to the large letters herewith, intended for class use, it must be said 
that they are not exact facsimiles of the Trajan, the letters of which are incised. This 
means that, as they make their effect by light and shade, they were cut more widely than 
appears. All incised letters are treated thus. To avoid confusion, the alphabet shewn 
here has been reduced to a uniform standard of thick and thin strokes in conformity 
with Renaissance and modern usage. I, F, L, O and V have been omitted purposely 
in order to draw attention to the fact that they form part of some other letter. Certain 
letters which are absent from the Trajan panel have been provided from the best 
sources available. 

The treatment of the serifs needs a caution. These letters are put forward as 
giving the bare elements of the Roman capital. It does not follow that letters as large 
or larger than these should be designed with serifs as thin. The cutter of large letters 
for posters would say at once that he must design thicker serifs or his work would not 
“carry,” nor would it stand the wear and tear of the printing press. The designer of 
metal type for books would be still more emphatic in his insistence on serifs strong 
enough to withstand constant pressure and distribution of type. Even the letterer 
painting a name on a shop front must be free to give his serif as much weight as he 
feels necessary for it to tell from a distance, quite apart this from altering the shape 
of the letter. On the other hand, constantly are to be seen letters which consist mainly 
of serifs, the body of the letter being a mere connecting link, much to the loss of beauty 
and legibility. A defect similar in its consequences is seen in wide block letters, where 
the width is often so great that the slopes and curves, and especially the spaces within 
the letters almost disappear, again resulting in a loss of legibility. The name-boards 
of railway stations sometimes show this fault. 

On comparing the Caslon Old Face type (plate XXIV) with some of the more 
modern alphabets, it will be noted that the serifs of the later types look somewhat coarse 
and blunt. The explanation is that while in the earlier days each size of a fount of type 
was cut separately by hand, nowadays the fount having been designed, and cut to the 
size in which it will be most used, a small one generally, the larger sizes are enlarged 
and cut mechanically, and hence the serif appropriate to a small type increases in size 
out of proportion. 

But these modern founts show a designer going back to the classic letters, to the 
fountain head, whereas the Caslon, fine as it is and beloved by many a printer and 
reader, was based on the work of the Dutch printers, who had probably never seen a 
Roman stone-cut inscription. 

Returning to the question of the pen versus chisel origin of the shapes of the 
letters and especially of the serifs, it is constantly stated in the books that the serif 
appeared because the stone-cutter could not make a square ending easily, and allowed 
his chisel to open out the end into bracketed finishings. Nothing of the sort! Every 
stone-cutter can make a square end to his straight strokes with perfect ease, and regards 
a serif as an extra bit of work. Greek capitals were commonly incised with square 
ends. But if we take a broad pen and allow it to move freely, we find it makes a serif 
almost without our knowing it. And the brush does similarly. 

Of course, the argument needs no labouring, for in the nature of things, writing 
for practical purposes would first be used on wax or other facile surface. Hard stone 
would not be at all a convenient medium for messages. Some of the earliest writing 
found, of the Sumerian type, was incised on flat tiles or cakes of clay. Our letters 


owe their shape primarily to the pen or brush-written characters on bundles forming 
part of the cargoes of Phcenician ships. 
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Coming now to practical study of the Roman capitals, it should be noted that the 
usual method of starting with A, and ending with Z, is wasteful of time and does not 
concentrate attention on likenesses and differences. There will be opportunity later for 
grouping letters into words, but first the letters should be arranged in series having some 
form or construction in common. 


We begin, of course, with the rectangular letters. These are H, which includes 
I, and E, which includes F and L, of exactly the same proportions as the same letters 
standing by themselves, and T. 

In the next section are the oblique letters. The first is A, which includes V, then 
W, M and X. 

After these, come obliques joined with verticals, N, Y and K. Z follows N as to 
construction. 

Next are those which combine vertical strokes with loops, J, D, P, B, R and U. 


The last series consists of the round letters, the most difficult for the young 
student. Q contains QO; its florid and exaggerated tail strikes one with admiration. It 
is the only extravagance, if such it be, in the Trajan inscription; the Q’s of the best 
period all show the long tail. A constant attempt is made by beginners to pinch O, C 
and G, in order to save space, but with a corresponding loss of beauty and legibility. 
Lettering is not ornament merely, but something of use—to be read—and the more dif- 
ference between the letters, the more legible, other things being equal, the lettering will 
be. These wide O’s and narrow S’s and E’s, while perhaps giving puzzles in arrange- 
ment, yet, besides ensuring legibility, make for variety and interest. We see the danger 

neglecting variety of shape, in the so-called Lombard capitals, or church text 
capitals, all in curves, and all much of the same size and proportion. When these 
capitals are combined to make words, legibility suffers, as may be seen in churches. 
Words made up of capital “ black letters’ are still more difficult to read. 

In spite of his lack of space in the last line, the Trajan writer kept to his round 
forms, saving room by omitting the spaces between words. Such spaces were not 
deemed necessary until hundreds of years later. 


The beginner often compresses his round letters because he has commenced with 
too tall a character, and finds his space too narrow for the number of words he has to 
fitin. The Trajan writer himself was a little in trouble with his last line, and all 
letterers have experienced similar difficulties. But it must be insisted on that a small- 
sized letter, if uncrowded, is far more legible than words of taller letters crowded 
together and pinched in the process. The spacing generally of the letters and words of 
the inscription should be noted. Especially is space kept around the I. Such a com- 
bination as HIB may cause a darkening, a black spot on the page, as it were, if the 
three verticals have been placed too closely together. 


The designer of type has, in shaping his letters, to consider various matters 
which the hand-letterer has not to bother about. He has, like the latter, to see that his 
letters come nicely together, but he has not the same freedom. He has no chance of 
making slight compensating alterations, for all the letters which come out of the same 
box in the case are exactly alike. Therefore, he has to consider every letter carefully, 
not only the shape, but its relation to any other letter it is likely to come next to, and see 
that a combination of some letters does not: make dark spots on the page. A piano- 
tuner, when working on the instrument, has to consider all the keys of the scale and can 
never tune any note exactly right with the next; he has to make a compromise which 
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will be tolerable to the ear. So it is with te designer of type. The perfect letter eludes 
him, for he must carefully modify it to bring it into harmony with its companions. 
Then, too, the space allowed to right and left of the letter is very important, although 
on the “ body ” or small block of type it may be hardly measurable. 


Again, the letter has to be set up on the “ body ” of metal (the whole depth being 
the height of a shilling); there can be no projecting tails to right or left, like the Trajan 
Q, for instance. In printing Latin and Italian, this difficulty is obviated by designing 
Qu on one block with the tail brought under the small letter. We are becoming familiar 
with forms like ff and @, etc., obviously joined together in one. This saves the com- 
positor’s time and gives variety. 


The sharply-pointed N and M of the Trajan alphabet would also be objected to 
by the designer of type as likely to wear badly. He takes the flattened Renaissance 
forms as a guide, forms which the Italians of that period copied from the Roman 
inscriptions, in which flat-topped varieties of N and M occur, as already mentioned. 

_ The origin of these flat tops is seen clearly in large panels containing many long 
lines of small lettering, such as a lengthy decree. From ‘the shape of the letters, it is 
obvious that they were written on the slab itself with a broad reed pen, and then cut in 
with the chisel. An example is to be seen in the inscription hall of the British 
Museum. 


The great column of Trajan, as a plaster-cast, and in two pieces, can be 
examined in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The cast is an early and good one, 
being one of three Napoleon ordered to be made. The panel of lettering is about 
ten feet from the ground and the letters for some reason look much larger than their 
actual measurement would suggest. The height of the topmost row is 44 inches, of the 
lowest, 33 inches. 


On pp. 59, 61 are seen examples of small letters, or “lower case.” Type were, 
and are still, kept in two slanting cases, the upper containing the capitals, in compart- 
ments, or “ boxes ”; the lower, the small letters, hence their name. At the compositor’s 
right hand, in the lower left-hand corner, is the compartment containing “ e’s,” a 
poised one, because a great many more of that letter are required than of the 
others. 


The lower-case letters have altered but little since they were first designed in the 
late fifteenth century by German printers setting up presses in Italy. Up till then, type 
had been in “ black letter,” but it was now decided to follow the beautiful Italian script of 
the period, and what is called “roman lower case ” came into use. Italic type, the name 
suggests its origin, is said to have been founded on Dante’s handwriting. At first, it 
was used like roman, whole books being printed in it, and it was not until long after 
that it came to be used as an auxiliary to roman, and for special purposes. It is a 
difficult matter to design a fount of italic in complete harmony with roman involving 
as it does a delicate balance of proportions and shapes. 
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It is important that at this stage of the revival of lettering we should have a 
standard of form to which to refer. In imperial Rome, a fine panel of lettering as 
that of the column of Trajan, served, no doubt, such a purpose, for it must have been 
as much admired by the practical letterers of the period as it is by those of to-day. But 
nowadays, so many varieties of letter have come into vogue, that it is very necessary 
to find a standard—some piece of lettering to which everyone defers to and accepts, as 
noble in form and style. Of late, letterers have turned, more and more, to the Trajan 
lettering for help and guidance, of which evidence can be seen everywhere, in books, on 
posters and wherever hand-made letters are used. 

Next, some transcript of the incised letters of the panel is necessary, because 
photographs do not give a clear enough rendering for working from. And they are 
wanted to a large scale; that is why the letters herewith intended for class use have been 
drawn to nearly twice the height of the Trajan lettering, and cut by the writer on wood 
blocks, so that no further tracing, with its subconscious deviations, would be required. 
Why should teachers put these letters before their pupils? Because, just as we commit 
to memory passages of prose or poetry, storing the mind with beautiful images, so 
nothing but good can result from memorizing the noble and harmonious forms of good 
lettering. ‘ 

Ruskin began his “ Elements of Drawing” with capital A as the first exercise, 
on the ground that it was a quite familiar object. Familiar it may be, but any teacher 
who has set it as a memory test to pupils untrained in lettering, knows what the result 
was. It would be safe to say that a large proportion of the drawings showed the thick 
stroke of the A on the wrong side, in many cases the letter was ill-proportioned, being 
narrow and steeple-like, while even the placing of the cross-bar varied widely. This 
only shows that the eye, familiar as it is with letters as parts of words, may not have 
looked closely at the individual forms. A close study of the Roman alphabet will rectify 
this. 

Many teachers, however, say that they are already teaching lettering in the form 
of “script.” To this it may be replied that the abandonment of running hand 
for script is not necessarily a change for the good. It all depends on the script and, 
unfortunately, in some cases the forms both of the script capitals and small letters leave 
much to be desired. If fine founts of lettering are used in the pupils’ reading books, and 
they are taught a fine pen script like that of Mr. Percy J. Smith, shewn on p. 67, much 
will have been accomplished. 

From another point of view, lettering, like other treasures of our heritages from 
the past, deserves due recognition, and the wise teacher will see to it that pupils acquire 
some idea of how letters have been handed down to us. The history of lettering is full 
of interest, largely coinciding as it does with the history of the human race, and 
throwing many side-lights on history and art. 

The earliest characters, the hieroglyphic or picture writing of the Egyptians, 
always interest the youthful mind, eager as it is to invent systems of its own, and the 
way these symbols broke down by usage into mere characters, will appeal to its 
imagination. 

The various tools used in writing can be shown to have biased the form and 
character of the letter. The pen moved freely over the inviting surface of papyrus, 
parchment, or vellum; the wedge-shaped, or cuneiform characters in the incised clay 
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books of the Assyrian period speak of the tool used, a reed stem with a triangular 
section; the stylus made straightish, separated strokes in the sticky wax; in stone and 
marble we find the firm reserved forms of the chisel-cut characters. 

All this implies the variety of writing surfaces. There is the unexpected fact that 
papyrus is not a broad leaf, but made by the tedious placing together of narrow strips 
of pith from the tall stem of the plant, which are then welded together by pressure. The 
history of the manufacture of paper, and its introduction in the West is full of interest, 
being due to the capture of some Chinese in far-away Samarkand by the Arabs in the 
8th century. The prisoners showed their captors how paper was produced, and this 
knowledge spread through the wide Arab empire into Western Europe by way of Spain. 


About 800 A.D., it was an Englishman, Alcuin of York, chief writer to Charle- 
magne, who effected a change in the character of writing, which bore lasting results. 
The decrees of the ecclesiastical courts having to be revised, the documents of the 
outlying districts of the great Frankish Empire were found to be written in varying 
characters, largely based on the old Roman cursive, or free writing, and differing 
widely in appearance and legibility. Alcuin it was who, with his staff of writers, 
supplied models for all parts of the domain, in a.good round hand, now known as the 
“ Caroline minuscule.” 


But this hand was only a modification of the Irish. While for centuries Europe 
had been convulsed with wars and anarchy, Ireland seems to have remained remote and 
peaceful, and her illuminated manuscripts, such as the “ Book of Kells,’ are among the 
most beautiful of all such work. 


The history of lettering, in fact, is full of interesting comments on the progress 
of Europe. The introduction of the printing press does not close the story; it con- 
tinues to develop. While Western Europe abandoned the. “ black letter” after some 
experimenting, in favour of the roman lower case, Germany alone remained faithful to 
it as type for books until this day. But enough has been said to show the store of | 
interest gathered round these familiar characters, which otherwise are to the pupil mere 
arbitrary symbols. 


Lastly, it may be pointed out that modern conditions have brought into being two 
aids to writing, both of which have to do with rapidity of record. One is the type- 
writer, which prints faster than longhand can be written; the other is shorthand, which 
can be written as fast as speech can utter words. 

Some educationists are coming to the opinion that while writing of a formal and 
handsome sort should be still taught, for use on suitable occasions, yet we are 
hampering society unduly by limiting our pupils to longhand. This can never be written 
quickly, and when scrawled is a nuisance to all concerned. A simplified shorthand can 
be taught with ease and quickness, and might well be the ordinary written medium. 
Incidentally it would ease our schools by pointing to a much needed simplification of 
the spelling, an accomplishment which our young people acquire with so much trouble 
and sorrow. 

Some time ago, a missionary to a tribe of North American Indians, hit on a 
very simple phonetic system of expressing the various sounds of the language. To their 
astonishment, members of the tribe found that learning to read needed only the effort 
of a few days. Ina few weeks, a large proportion of the community could read, even 
the oldest people joining in the movement. A simplification of our system would save 
our pupils at least a year’s work—a period set free for other studies. 
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NOTES ON THE PEATES: 


fe H (Includes I). A wide letter, occupying practically a square. 
Ze k (Includes F and L). A narrow letter; equal in area to half a square. 
It is built up, as it were, of two small squares. H being open, does not 


share in this method of construction. Perhaps it had a gate-like look 
and was therefore kept wide. 


3 | Occupies five-sixths of a square. Not all the Roman T’s have the serif 
pointing in the same direction. After a time, it seems to have offended 
a sense of symmetry, and the Renaissance adopted the symmetrical 
form. 


4. A (Includes V). A wide letter; occupies a square. The cross-bar comes 
just below the half-way line. 

5 \ \ The widest letter; occupies nearly one and one-third squares. In the 
figure on the plate the V’s are narrowed, but when the letter is formed 


by crossing V’s, these should be normal (like A). ergs. 
a 


6. X Occupies about four-fifths of a square. Note that the cross is slightly 
above the half-way mark, like E, F and H. The V formed by the cross 
is wider than normal. 


i M Occupies about one and a quarter squares. Not so wide as W, because 
the outside strokes are nearly upright. M upside down does not stand 
for W, and vice-versa. The inner V should be normal. 
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10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


ep 


16. 


7 'U0O CC {yA hae 


‘ \ ot , 
NOI SONG Heh PLATES. 


Occupies six-sevenths of a square. The Roman Y is sometimes drawn 
with curving arms as in the “ Goudy” Alphabet on page 65. 


Occupies a square. For the square-topped M and N, see the Renais- 
sance Alphabet (plate XXIII) and the Modern Types. 


Practically a square. 


Occupies six-sevenths of a square. Here the tail is like that of R, but 
it is often finished with serifs as in the capital shewn here. 


One of the few letters descending beyond the bottom line. In the 18th 
century, apparently, its tail was shortened and a rather ugly pear-like 
knob developed. 


Almost a square. This is the common form, but of late a variation 
derived more directly from the pen-built letter has found favour. See 
pp. 65, 67 and 69. 


Occupies a square. 


Rather more than a half-square. For the closed loop, see pp. 59, 61 and 
69. Note that the loop descends more than half-way. 


Occupies about two-thirds of a square. Caslon made B rather wide. 
The modern tendency is to narrow it and to keep the two loops more of 
a size, much as the Trajan letterer drew the two loops of his S to appear 
equal. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Zo 


24. 


29. 


26. 


ade 


Y © O 7a 


NOTES ON THE PLATES: 


Occupies nearly a square. In the Trajan letter, the tail descends slightly 
below the bottom line. The loop about the same size as that of P. 


Occupies one and five-seventh squares. The Renaissance letter has a 
still longer tail. But in type we find the tail much shortened. Caslon 
removed it from its place and placed it underneath, so that it should 
not project from the “ body.” 


Occupies more than six-sevenths of a square. A difficult letter for 
beginners. The Trajan C is very subtle in curve. 


Occupies nearly a square. Modern forms often show an insignificant 
upright stem. Similarly the middle bars of E and F have dwindled, 
with a loss of clearness. 


Occupies half a square. The modern tendency has been to broaden the 
S and narrow the O, C and G, thus weakening the distinctive character 
of the letters. The loops appear equal, but on reversing, the lower is 
seen to be distinctly the larger. 


Panel from the Trajan Column (see Frontispiece). 


A fine Renaissance example of an inscriptional letter. 
Caslon Old Face. Alphabets of roman and italic. 


An example of a modern roman capital and “lower case’ fount. It is 


based on the early Venetian types. 


Italic, also from the “ Cloister” fount. 


Two examples of modern types based on Roman square capitals. The 
’ shews affinity with Renaissance forms, the Goudy Old Style 


is based on a Roman inscription, later and more florid than the Trajan. 


* Forum ’” 
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28. 


ao 


30. 


ob 


NOPTESVON THE -PLATES. 


Letters written directly with the pen, shewing deviations from the 
Roman square capital. 


“ Pen-built ’ capitals. They should be drawn directly with a narrow- 
nibbed pen. The “thins” are made with a single stroke, the “ thicks ” 
with three strokes. 


“ Old English ” capitals. 


“ Old English” “small” letters. 
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1g bg ld Ohad 


15 


ELATE il. 
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—_ 


as 


pe 


|S ed BD 


PLATE IV. 


an 


PLATE V. 


PEALE VI, 


25 


PLALE VAL. 


\ . Ce 


Loa Maas Fei ' 
E 4 Fy = erie Pe ee 1 
‘ . 4 Pa ena 
xe hs evs . 
* de 
‘ , Se 
Svar MF 4 
‘ 
. 


PLATE VIII. 


PUR PEL ‘ 


ap 


PLATE X. 


33 


> 
— 
ry 
ieee | a 
Ona, - 


PLATE XI. 


Jaf Rcd iam, a Bg 


37 


isd bald la Bane eB RE 


39 


PLATE. XIV. 


41 


PLATE XV: 


43 


FRATE XVI. 


45 


ligt yas Ginn OS NE 


47 


BEATER XV ILE 


50 


PLATE XIX, 


PLATE XxX. 


PEATE XXII. 


57* 


PLATE XXIII. 


ITALIAN. SERLIO (16TH Century). 


' 
My J ~<— 
aoe 7 
~ aa 
5 : 
i 
- 
ox . a 
‘ ey 5 
td airy 


OYVIVLI GNV NVWOW ASVO WHMOT GN 


Re ia 


x@omssbdou 
— aypyliydfapsqv 
POL MINI 


AEG ae: Aa 


DY LAXM 


ANLISYSdO- 


NW TYLIH 


TOU 98 EO) i 


Vea spiwlady JoHOVA CIO NOUS VO 


Peostics 


WI0eZAXM 
Amisibdouwi 


Pylysjopoqe. - 
RZ AXMA 


~OLSYOdO 


NIA’ TAITH 
YH yd Vv 


PAA 


ABCDEFGH 
IJKLMNOPQ 
RRSTUVWX 


abcdefghijklmn 
OPGYStuvWxyZ 


CLOISTER PRESS.—Iratic ann Lower Case ITAtic. 
65 


ABCDEFGH 
IJKLMNOP 
QRSTUVW 
XYZ& 
1234567890 


maAbCOERFGH Ps 

PRL MN OP Ce 

meelulvwreT 
ZX 


1234507890 


care ‘aa 


ok + om ai 


BATE ONO Th 
“Slante ed-pen single: =stroke capitals 


ABCDEFGHIKL 
MNOPORSTLUV 
WXYZ BOER 


fab cdefghij! klm nop q 


The lower se rifs are made 


PSCUVWXUZ wri if ep 


Long strokes may vary urlength according to the space between the lines of writing see Rate LI. 
Pen must be tuned for small v.w,x, capital A,Y, WX.Y, Z, and thin strokes of M. 


Roman small letters are finished 

preciscly,& may be left uncoupled: 

lines of writing may be widely spaced. 
BEER SAARI TEN” DIRECTIY WITH THE PEN: 


SIONS, 
{IHDAICO av 


“aes 


Sec.uba bTIVINS, HSTIONY GIO 


ht i aah 
- anys. anjs.l 
“downy I" do 

yhyd) yaqsy ylysy 

IQIQL awge Iprqr 


LIST OF OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS ON 
LETTERING AND WRITING. 


LETTERING AND WRITING. A Series of Alphabets and their Decorative Treatment, 
with Examples, and Notes illustrative of Construction, Arrangement, Spacing, and 
Adaptation of Letters to Materials. By Percy J. Smirs, Instructor in Writing and 
Illuminating at the L.C.C. Camberwell School of Arts and Putney School of Art. 
Containing 16 Plates in line, reproduced to a large scale and printed on stout boards. 
Large 4to, in stout Cardboard Portfolio. 6s. 6d. net. 

Contents: Roman Capitats—Harr UNcIALs any Uncrats—Smatt Lerrers—Iratic CaPITALs, 
“ SWASH,” AND SMALL LETTERS—EXAMPLES OF ILLUMINATING, ORNAMENT, SPACING, CONTRACTIONS, 


Borvers, DEVICES, AND PHOTOGRAPHIC FACsSIMILES OF INCISED, PAINTED, AND ILLUMINATED 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


LETTERING. A Practical Handbook for Art Students, Architects, Printers, Sign-Writers, 
Stone-cutters, and others. By A. E. Payne, A.R.C.A., Headmaster of Bath 
School of Art. Containing 20 full-page Plates of large-size Alphabets and Initials, 
including Roman, Gothic, and Italic Script, with Preliminary Text, including 
Diagrams, showing: How to set out Letters, Proportions, Spacing, Grouping, 
Designing, and useful Notes. 8vo, art paper covers. 3s. 6d. net. 

A new collection of simple standard Alphabets, boldly drawn and reproduced to considerable 
size, from the best models with some original variations. The introductory text is intended for 
beginners, and includes all the necessary elementary principles without which good lettering is 
impossible, but which are often omitted from text-books, and from collections of alphabets 
intended for practical use. 


ALPHABETS, OLD AND NEW. With 224 complete Alphabets, 30 Series of Numerals, 
many Ancient Dates, etc. Selected and Arranged by Lewis F. Day. With a short 
account of the Development of the Alphabet. Third Edition, revised and enlarged 
(Sixth Impression), with further Examples. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ A book which has, perhaps, proved more helpful than any ever before issued on the subject of 
alphabets.”—The Decorator. 


THE ART OF LETTERING. By Cart Lars Svenson. For Art Schools, Artists, Com- 
mercial Illustrators, Designers, etc. A volume of 136 pages, comprising 96 full-page 
Plates representing to a large scale an extremely wide range of Old and Modern 
Alphabets for Reference and Study; Ancient Carved Letters, Manuscripts, Printed 
Letters, Illustrations of the Formation of Letters, etc. With instructions on tools 
and materials, use of pens, practice, exercises, etc. The Illustrations include much 
modern work applied to advertisements, wrappers, posters, title-pages, show cards, 
etc. 4to, cloth, lettered. 18s. net. i 

“ A complete manual of decorative writing.’—The Times Educational Supplement. 
“Praise cannot be too high for the simple, clear language in which is explained the elements of 
lettering.”—The Journal of Decorative Art. 


LETTERS AND LETTERING. A Treatise with 200 Examples. By Frank CHouTEAU 


Brown, Boston, U.S.A. 8vo, cloth, lettered. 18s. net. 

CoNTENTS: Roman CapitaLs—Mopern Roman LeEtTERS—GotHic LETTERS—ITALIC AND SCRIPT 
—To THE BEGINNER. 

This is an excellent collection of historical and modern Alphabets, well selected and repro- 
duced to a good scale. There are plates of proportion and spacing, photographs of Roman 
lettering, and a series of decorative lettering designs—titles, labels, covers, tickets, etc., by well- 
known designers, English and American, such as Will H. Bradley, E. H. New, Selwyn Image, 
B. G. Goodhue, among others. 


PENMANSHIP OF THE XVIth, XVIIth, AND XVIIIth CENTURIES. A Series of 
Typical Examples from English and Foreign Writing Books. Selected by Lewis F. 
Day. With Short Critical Notes on Penmanship and the Examples illustrated by 
Percy J. Smit, Lecturer on Writing and Illuminating at the L.C.C. Camberwell and 
Putney Schools of Art. Containing over 100 Examples, chiefly full pages. Crown 
4to, artistically bound. 20s. net. 


An illustrated Prospectus of any of these volumes will be sent post free on application to 


Pant sep Aol ORD. ETD... 94, “HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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peter ete Leds 
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eet 


= 


t 
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——s- 


aoe 


nel 
Ne 


= 


Patera 
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